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Siotxtixai) (Sore oMyovg tirai tov? dioixoiinig avTtjv positum vide- 
tur." We think the real form of the idea which the passage 
embodies may be pretty well made out by considering it as a 
brachylogical or pregnant construction, according to which a 
verb of motion may be constructed with a preposition signifying 
rest, or a verb of rest with a preposition of motion. The latter 
is the case here. Olxuv, to dwell, is easily transferred from cit- 
izens, noXliai, to a city, nohg, and from a city to a polity, noXnda, 
by a species of personification. Again, as a polity does not 
spring up by nature among a whole people, but is either imported 
from abroad, or comes from some strong intellect, like Solon's, 
the idea of permanent establishment readily connects itself with 
the idea of motion, or of coming to, as if from some other 
place. We conceive that these two ideas are blended, and that 
they form the brachylogical expression, oixuv is ; but in translat- 
ing it, we cannot give its full import without a periphrasis. Its 
essential meaning we should thus convey : — Its name has been 
called democracy because it (i. e. the power it confers) resides 
not with the few (being limited to them), but because it resides 
with the majority (having passed over to them). The English 
word reside, applied to political power, seems to be an exact 
equivalent to the Greek oixiiv. 

Our object in this notice, however, is not to go into details, 
but to sketch the general character of this important work. 
There are points on which our opinion would differ from that of 
the respected editor ; but the difference would be such as various 
minds inevitably fall into with respect to critical questions, and 
such as it would be a gratification to a liberal spirit of scholarship 
to discuss. We heartily commend the book to the regards of 
teachers, confident that they will find it richly entitled to the 
praises we have bestowed. As a proof of the estimation in 
which it is held, we would mention that it is about to be intro- 
duced, as we understand, into the course of studies in Harvard 
College. 



2. — Four Old Plays. Three Interludes : Thersyt.es, Jack Jug- 
ler, and Heywood , s Pardoner and Frere : and Jocasta, 
a Tragedy, by Gascoigne and Kinwelmarsh. With an 
Introduction and Notes. Cambridge : George Nichols. 
1848. 12mo. pp. 288. 

This volume is beautifully printed and ably edited. It con- 
tains four dramatic pieces of great rarity, three being Interludes, 
and the fourth a Tragedy founded on the Phcenissre of Euripides. 
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The first two, namely, Jack Jugler, an Interlude bearing some 
resemblance in its leading incident to the Amphitryon of Plautus, 
and Thersytes, a character suggested by the ugly scolder of the 
Iliad, are anonymous, but were written about the middle of the 
sixteenth century ; The Pardoner and the Frere, written by John 
Heywood, dates nearly at the same time ; the Tragedy of Jo- 
casta, partly by George Gascoigne and partly by Francis Kin- 
welmarsh, was " presented " at Gray's Inn in 1566. 

The three Interludes are not deficient in humor, though 
blended with the coarsenesses that characterize the age to which 
they belong ; and the Tragedy of Jocasta, the merit of which, 
contrary to the usual practice of editors, we think is somewhat 
underrated in the Introduction, is not wanting in passages of 
vigorous description and tragical passion. In the Interludes 
there is much more of strong popular spirit and the language of 
every day. They exhibit, though in a coarse form, the genuine 
lineaments of that broad English humor which, when polished 
by the advancing refinement of subsequent times, formed the 
most delightful feature of English literature. They abound in 
popular proverbs and pithy sayings, some of which retain their 
significance in the common speech of the present day, and 
others have sunk into mere vulgarisms, inadmissible in good 
society. The language of Jocasta is that of the scholars of the 
age. The style of the Interludes, though more lively and pun- 
gent, is less intelligible in some places ; the phraseology of the 
Tragedy, though sometimes antiquated, is always easy to be un- 
derstood. The rhythms of the Interludes are for the most part 
of the iambic-anapaestic sort, into which English popular poetry 
so naturally runs. At times, they move with a free and natural 
tread ; but often their movement betrays the rudeness of the be- 
ginnings of the rhythmical art. On the other hand, the Jocasta 
is written entirely in the five-foot iambic rhythms ; a rhythm 
which, after a struggle of some duration with the more native 
and racy anapaests, became, through the influence of the learned, 
the prevailing measure of English tragic, didactic, and heroic 
verse. Even the choruses are composed in this measure, with 
the addition of rhyme. 

But the principal interest of all these pieces is the light they 
throw on the state of the English language and on the arts of 
literary composition three hundred years ago. Considered in 
this point of view, they have a value wholly beyond their intrin- 
sic merits, and richly repay an attentive reading. The appear- 
ance of this collection indicates that our scholars are beginning 
to occupy themselves with the study of the antiquities of our 
language ; and a more important field of literary labor can 
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scarcely be opened to the student. The able editor of this 
volume, Mr. Child, a tutor in Harvard University, has done his 
part of the work modestly, but with talent and learning. In an 
Introduction, written with elegant precision, he has communicat- 
ed what is known of the pieces and their authors, diversifying 
this information with lively and judicious criticism. At the end 
of the volume he has added notes, whose only fault is that they 
are so few, a glossary of the obsolete words and phrases oc- 
curring in the plays, and an index of proverbial and other 
remarkable expressions. We cannot doubt that this book will 
be welcomed by the lovers of English literature, and that Mr. 
Child will be encouraged to proceed with the studies for which 
he has shown himself to possess so much aptitude. 
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